CHAPTER SEVENTEEN
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE
The attendance of the Labour Leader at Buckingham Palace
was an event of national importance, an incident of
historical interest. lie was received in audience by the King
alone. MacDonald had not met King George before and has
told of the impression made upon him by that memorable first
interview. To the King, too, the meeting was of great interest
as the beginning of a new era. In the long line of his dynasty,
no reigning monarch had received in friendly consultation a
subject professing policies and opinions so opposed to, and,
indeed., subversive of, the whole system of which he was the
symbol. As MacDonald was personally unknown to him, the
impression the King had formed of him had been built up
from the Press and from his own advisers. As neither source
was friendly either to MacDonald or to the Labour Party, it
may readily be inferred that the King looked forward to his
interview with the Leader of that Party with some misgiving.
MacDonald has described how overwhelmed he was by the
King's gracious attitude. The King had already known several
Labour leaders. Indeed, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Clynes,
and others had held ofliec. These had belonged to the Trade
Union section of the Labour Party, had been artisans, manual
workers. MacDonald was different. He was better educated,
had travelled more widely, and belonged to the section of
black-coated workers which form the lower middle class. There
was one other difference that marked MacDonald out from,
these leaders. While Henderson and Clynes were proud of
their association with the working class, MacDonald was rather
ashamed of it. He was keenly anxious that he should not be
regarded as a mere working man and sought to forget his
humble origin and plebeian affiliations.
The uniqueness of this interview made it embarrassing for
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